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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


Letters from Readers 


of “Industrial Finishing 


The names and addresses of firms or 
individuals whose letters and inquiries 
appear in this department may be had 
by writing this office, or letters addressed 
to them in care of this office will be 
forwarded promptly.—The Editor. 


Lacquer Dipping Machines 


We notice an inquiry in November 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING for lacquer 
dipping machines (page 4). If there 
are any manufacturers of these ma- 
chines, or machines for drying after 
lacquering, and if you are in posses- 
sion of their names, we would appre- 
ciate very much if you would let us 
have them, as we are in the market 
for machines of this nature but have 
no information as to where they can 
be obtained.—S. M. Mfg. Co. (Metal 
Products). 


Non-Grain-Raising Stain 


We manufacture a line of chil- 
dren’s furniture and are looking for 
a non-grain-raising maple stain 
(water).—S. Wood Products Co. 


Wiping Filler 


On page 44 of the October, 1934, 
issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, we 
note an article pertaining to patent- 
ed filler rubbing or wiping materials 
to replace burlap, sea grass, or ex- 
celsior for rubbing or wiping off fill- 
er. We are interested in obtaining 
the names and addresses of the com- 
panies manufacturing such filler 
wipers.—X. Electric Co. 


In your publication of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING for the month of October, 
1934, you have an article on page 44 
entitled “For Rubbing Off Filler.” 
We would appreciate it if you would 


at 


kindly forward us the name of the 
manufacturer or manufacturers of 
this material.— A. B. V. Mfg. Co. 
(Refrigerators). 


Interested in Shellac 


In October issue of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING, I notice an interesting 
article dealing with shellac. I under- 
stand previous issues carried articles 
on the same subject. Would it 
to obtain copies of these?— 
. V. Products Co. (Patternmakers’ 
Supplies, etc.). 


Silk Screen Sandblasting 


On page 47 of October INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING there is an article headed 
“Silk Screen Sandblasting,” wherein 
someone asks if you have informa- 
tion on a silk-screen method applica- 
ble to sandblasting on glass. If you 
have any information of this sort, 
we would also appreciate hearing 
from you, as we are likewise inter- 
ested in this method.—S. L. Co. 
(Sandblast Equipment). 


Epitor’s Note: A brief answer to 
this question appears on pages 36 
and 38 of this issue. 


Venetian Blind Finishing 


Some time this year, in one of your 
issues, there appeared an article in 
reference to the proper method of 
finishing the wood slats used in mak- 
ing Venetian blinds. I think it was 
a dipping process followed by pass- 
ing the slats through a gasket the 
shape of the slat itself, which per- 
mitted the material to be coated with 
one operation. Will you kindly send 
me two copies of the monthly edi- 
tion that this appeared in? 

We take your magazine for our 
men but inasmuch as these copies 
have all been sent out of the office, 
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GLOWOOD 


A New 
Furniture Finish 
SOFT, PLEASING AND APPEALING 


PASTEL SHADES 


ENAMEL COLORFULNESS 
VISIBILITY OF GRAIN 
Especially Adaptable to 


BEDROOM DINETTE 
OCCASIONAL NOVELTY 


Furniture 


Acclaimed by Representative Manufacturers As 


“The Finish We Have Been Looking For” 


STANDARD SHADES — YELLOW, GREEN, ORCHID, 
BLUE, OLD ROSE 


SYSTEM OF PRODUCING GLOWOOD FINISH 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


A CREATION OF 


EVERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING 


SEES, PAINTS — VARNISHES — LACQUERS — ENAMELS 2S 
National Headquarters — Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


Every SPRAY MAN 
needs this protection 


Inhaling spray 
mists from paint, 
enamel or lacquer 
is dangerous. 
hazard is easily, 
safely and com- 
fortably overcome 
by giving spray 
mee Pulmosan “M” type Respirators. 

y filter out mists—let in pure air. 
Fiat weight, can be worn for hours with- 
out fatigue or discomfort. Ly in 
leading finishing shops. Keep your men 
healthy with Pulmosan Respirators. 
Try them. Write for bulletin No. 9, for 
details. Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp., 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULMOSAN 
RESPIRATORS 


MARVELOUS NEW 
PAINT SPRAY GUN 


Requires no air regulator, handles 
all types paint. lacquer, etc. Lighter 
weight, widest spray. perfect atom- 
ization; also air purifiers, 5 and 10 
gal. pressure outfits, accessories, etc. 
Write for Catalogue and prices. 


THE ALEXANDER MILBURN 
COMPANY 
1402 W. Baltimore St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


and not knowing exactly which one 
it appeared in, I am taking it up di- 
rect with you, thinking I can get 
quicker action than trying to find 
one of the old magazines in which 
article appeared.—K. 
(Vice President of Varnish, 
Paint & Lacquer Mfr.). 
Epitor’s Nore: An article on “this 
subject appears in this issue, begin- 
ning on page 11 


To Color Rubber 


I desire to get out something new 
in the way of a sportsman’s vest- 
ket rubber . . hat bothers me 
the colors I want to put into the 
rubber (a two-color geometric de- 
sign). since neither paint nor com- 
mon ink dyes will work. I could 
make up a sample if I had suitable 
color material which would soak in, 
wear well and. remain flexible. The 
colors preferred are green and a sort 
of a cream, not entirely white. Col- 
ors are important in something to 
sell for a good price. This item could 
also have a margin of %-in. or larg- 
er for advertising space of firms de- 
siring to sell them. I would like to 
be the salesman for any concern 
won's. to produce such an item.— 


Fishskin Flowers 


In November issue of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING on page 6, under the title 
“Flexible Lacquer for Fabrics,” we 
would thank you to write direct to 
these manufacturers and express our 
interest in their ey We would 
like to get their klet. We intend 
using this flexible lacquer in connec- 
tion with fishskin flowers, and any 
information they can give us in this 
connection will be greatly appreci- 
ated.—J. Mfg. Co. 


Quick Dry Sealer 


In your October, 1934, issue of In- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING, on page 60, we 
note an article about a INew Q. D. 
Sealer” that interested us. Can you 
furnish us the name of the manu- 
facturer of this material or give us 
some helpful information about it?— 
D. & I. (White Oak Split-bottom 
Chairs) 


Whirling Machine 


In your September issue we no- 
ticed on page 4, “Letters from Read- 


ers,” something in reference to @ 
whi 


rling machine; also flexible lac- 
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uer. Will you kindly give us fur- 

ther information regarding the whirl- 
ing machine for coating small parts, 
or give us the name of the manu- 
facturer sO we can write them?—G. 
G. Mfg. Co. (Electric Horns). 


Tumble Finishing 


We want to learn the technique of 
tumble pointing; that is, tumbling 
the stock while it is drying. Much 
of our production requires the paint- 
ing of small screws, washers, etc. 
At present we are spraying these 
parts on cardboards, trays, etc. If 
you have any information on this 
process, or can suggest any manufac- 
turers of equipment for doing it, we 
would be very grateful.—xX. Y. Z. Co. 
(Spark Plugs). 


Mechanical Dipping 
Information 


Regarding inquiries for the finish- 
ing of small items in wood and metal 
of all kinds, will say this work can 
all be done with the Smith Improved 
Dipping Machine for lacquering and 
enameling—with materials that dry 
over night so that thousands of items 
can be finished at the least possible 
cost and all the work done and dried 
in one day, ready for shipment. Com- 
a information on anything in this 
ine will be cheerfully furnished, as 
well as samples of your own work 
will be finished without cost.—C. W. 
Smith, M. E., 40-50 Market Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tough Lacquer Wanted 


We would be very much obliged 
to you if you would be kind enough 
to forwa to us a manufacture of 
lacquer, all colors, which could be 
applied to waterproofed materials, 
and still be flexible. This lacquer 
will stand up under hot and cold 
water, and temperature changes of 
all kinds, if it is to be satisfactory 
for our pu e.—N. N. Q. (Water- 
proof Materials). 


Lacquers Wanted in India 


We have been advised by our im- 
porting agent that your INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine is very instruc- 
tive and helpful in guiding us to get 
best materials for our products. We 
hope you will be kind enough to send 

(Continued on page 42) 


Rotary Striper 


Rolls out perfect stripes — 
quickly and easily, greatly 
reducing costs of decorative 
striping. Even inexperienced 
help can use it. Every com- 
modity manufacturer needs 
one. Try the “Lightning.” 


MOTOR INDUSTRIES j CO. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


Ideal for 
striping and 
decorating 
furniture, 
toys, metal 
products, 
auto bodies! 


PRICE ONLY— 


$12.50 to 
$19.50 


Aeroplane Type 
Exhaust Fan Propellors 


18-in. ( requires : bp. motor at 1725 rpm.) 
16-in. (requires § hp. motor at 1725 rpm.) 
Made of Nickel Alloy Aluminum 
Machined — Finished — Balanced 
Guaranteed in every respect. 
Send for descriptive circular and new low 


price on Complete an 
size exhaust or ventilating fan. = 


UNIVERSAL MFG. CO. 


324 W. 10th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Spray- 
Finishes with 


DeVilbiss 
Equipment 


+ RCA Victor uses 
DeVilbiss Equipment in 
the spray-finishing of 
its cabinets — and the 
Victor Company has 
been a DeVilbiss cus- 
tomer for 21 years. This 
long record is further 
evidence of the success- 
ful results in high qual- 
ity finishing that lead- 
ing manufacturers are 
achieving with DeVilbiss 
products. 

New and modern DeVilbiss Equipment can help manufacturers in 
two important ways. First, by producing better finishes that improve 
appearance, increase salability. Second, by faster and more efficient 
finishing operations, resulting in lower production costs. 

Near you is an experienced DeVilbiss representative, well qualified 
to show how the latest developments in DeVilbiss Spray-Finishing and 
Exhaust Equipment can be of definite value to you. Call him in now, 
or write us direct. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo, O. 
New York Philadelphia Cleveland 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Windsor, Ontario 
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Notes _on Staining Furniture 


by Herman Erickson 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. 


TAINING, as we know it 

today, can date its beginning 

from the advent of aniline 
colors, but it is only within the 
last few years that any notable 
progress has been made in this 
important phase of finishing. 
Even now it is not standardized 
like other operations in the fin- 
ishing room, due mostly to lack 
of dissemination of information 
on the subject. 

Water stains, although posses- 
sing three objectionable features 
—slow drying, raising the grain 
and loosening veneers—have been 
most widely used and the most 
reliable. Since synthetic wood al- 
cohol (methanol) became avail- 
able, these disadvantages can be 
overcome to a great extent. Some 
of the water stain powders will 
dissolve entirely in methanol; 
those that will not, can be dis- 
solved in a small quantity of hot 
water and the methanol added. 
Perhaps the safest procedure is to 
make the stain that way. 

This solution is best adapted to 
spraying, which method of appli- 
cation has many advantages over 
brushing. It is faster, it elimi- 
nates laps and brushmarks, and it 
prevents the stain from taking too 
dark on soft places in the wood. 
A regular varnish gun with a fine 
nozzle or sprayhead is suitable for 
this work. This stain will dry 
ready to washcoat in two hours. 


Editor's Note — This is author's 
first article. He is a practical 
“color man" or finishing techni- 
cian in the finishing department 
of a large furniture factory in 
North Carolina. Comments on 
what he has written will be wel- 
come. 


Formulating Stains 


In these times of constantly 
changing vogues for this or that 
color or shade of colors, a few 
words about formulating stains 
may not be out of place. Many 
finishers, I believe, sometimes find 
themselves tangled up in a maze 
of complicated formulas after 
changing their stain recipes a 
number of times to comply with 
requests for some new variations. 
This can be avoided by setting up 
a system for matching colors as 
follows: 

Get a supply of the basic colors 
in stain powders; for example, 
two shades of red, a scarlet and 
a deep red; two shades of yellow, 
one bright and one leaning toward 
orange; a good gray black; a blue 
and perhaps a brown. Make up 
two or three master formulas for 
each wood most commonly used, 
and work them out with the few- 
est colors possible. Then when a 
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color comes in to be matched it 
can be determined, by comparison 
with the master color nearest to 
it, what changes will be necessary 
to make a perfect match. 

Give each stain a number and 
record it in a book for this pur- 
pose. In a separate book, where 
records are kept of the finishing 
precesses of each piece or suite, 
these stains can be referred to 
by number instead of writing out 
the formulas in each instance. 


Sanding 

I will digress somewhat to em- 
phasize the fact that too much 
stress cannot be placed on the im- 
portance of proper sanding before 
stain is applied. On the cheapest 
as well as on the high-priced fur- 
niture, sanding is one operation 
that should not be slighted. A 
surface well sanded with the cor- 
rect grade of sandpaper will not 
present the muddy, spotty appear- 
ance of one where the marks from 
coarse sandpaper are evident. 
Moreover it is a distinct saving in 
the finishing room labor, and more 
so in the amount of material used. 


Spraying 

The spray booths where stain- 
ing is done should be well lighted, 
the light to come from behind and 
a little above the operator’s head. 
Do not use air pressure so high 
that it will fog on the stain; 20 
to 30-Ibs. should be sufficient. If 
the stain sets up too fast a little 
glycerine can be added to it. It is 
my opinion that a washcoat of 
shellac over the stain is necessary 
to obtain the best results. It stif- 
fens the fibers and lessens the 
danger of sanding through the 
stain. 
New Stain Solvent 
I have recently tried out a stain 


solvent which, while it raises the 
grain somewhat, also contains a 
solid that is deposited on the sur- 
face the same as shellac. It is 
really a stain and washcoat com- 
bined in one operation. It dis- 
solves stain powders the same as 
water; that is to say, from a spe- 
cific amount of stain powder a 
stain of equal strength is obtained 
from this solvent. 


Non-grain-raising Stains 

A few words about the “non- 
grain-raising” stains may not be 
amiss, since they are being used 
quite extensively. (But please give 
us a more convenient name to use 
for them! Why not “Anhy- 
drous”?). Their advantage of 
keeping the wood in its original 
smoothness is indisputable. The 
resulting colors are also very 
clear and should be no more sus- 
ceptible to fading than water 
stains, as the same basic stain 
powders are used in making them. 
The chief difficulty with the ones 
I have tried is the tendency of 
certain colors to settle to the bot- 
tom of the container. It seems 
that the vehicle used does not dis- 
solve all the colors equally well. 


Many Accidents Caused 
by Poor Lighting 


Improper use of artificial light 
caused an occupational accident ev- 
ery 46 seconds and a fatal accident 
every hour in America last year 
according to D. W. Atwater, of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., and Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Illuminating 
jociety. 

Of the 1,269,500 occupational acci- 
dents (parece gainfully employed at 
time of accident) record for the 
entire United States last year, 15% 
were traceable to poor lighting, based 
on statistics of the National Safety 
Council. For such conditions to exist 
« « may be regarded as neglect 
of available lighting facilities, since 
many of these accidents are prevent- 
able under even average lighting. 
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| Finishing Venetian Blinds 


by R. J. Fairburn 


Zapon-Brevolite Lacquer Co. 


Since Venetian blinds have 
become so much in demand, 
manufacturers of these blinds 
have had to step up production. 
The one hold-back with many 
concerns is the finishing process 
.. + indicated by numerous in- 
quiries about economical equip- 
ment for coating the slats, how 
to handle the freshly coated 
dats and what materials to use. 
This article answers many of the 
questions that come up in con- 
nection with finishing Venetian 
blind slats on modern produc- 
tion basis. 


LATS for Venetian blinds are 
usually made of basswood; 
occasionally Port Orford ce- 

dar is used. They are %-in. thick 
by 1% to 2%-in. wide. Lengths 
are from 2 to 16-ft. The surface 
of this wood is fairly fuzzy, which 
creates one of the problems en- 
countered in obtaining a good fin- 
ish. Thinness of the slats allows 
easy warping — another obstacle 
to be avoided. 

Most users of blinds prefer an 
eggshell luster, the reason being 
that a higher luster will create a 


glare from sunlight; a flatter fin- 
ish would probably be lacking in 
wearing qualities and would be 
harder to keep clean. An eggshell 
finish diffuses light in just the 
proper manner. The finish must 
be tough, durable and resistant 
to the action of actinic rays from 
the sun. A good finish will also 
be impervious to fumes from 
smoke, gasoline, etc. If the finish 
is hard, it may also be readily 
cleaned. In other words, a good 
Venetian blind finish will com- 
bine the good qualities of an out- 
side house paint and an interior 
wall enamel. 


Lacquer Finish 


Three distinct types of finish 
are now being used for this work. 
Lacquer was probably the first 
used. It has all the requisite char- 
acteristics and dries rapidly. For 
the small manufacturer, it is prob- 
ably still the most efficient finish. 
Its one drawback is cost. While 
the cost per gallon is not so great, 
it does not cover as well nor go 
as far as some other finishes. For 
a really good finish, more coats 
are required with lacquer. Even 
so, this extra coat or two is ap- 
plied in the same length of time 
as the slower-drying materials. 

When lacquer is used, the first 
coat should be a primer-surfacer 
that has good sealing properties, 
sands with little effort, and gives 
a good foundation for succeeding 
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coats. It should be sanded after 
about an hour’s time for air dry- 
ing and then followed with two or 
three coats of an eggshell lacquer 
enamel of the desired color. While 
the lacquer will apparently be dry 
in an hour or two, it will not be 
entirely dry, therefore the slats 
should not be stacked until after 
an over-night dry. This will pre- 
vent printing. 
An Oil Paint 

The next material offered is an 
oil paint, much like an ordinary 
porch and deck paint. It is fairly 
low in its cost per gallon, spreads 
well and covers fairly well. It 
produces a fair finish in two 
coats. As a rule, the first coat is 
not sanded much, as this type of 
finish does not sand well. It has 
a tendency to clog the sandpaper 
and has a rubbery feel under the 
paper. For this reason it does not 
give as smooth a finish as the oth- 
er materials described here. By 
using a mineral spirit thinner, this 
type of finish drys to recoat the 
same day. Slats cannot be stacked 
without printing until the follow- 
ing day. 


Synthetic Enamel 


The third and probably the 
most popular finish is a synthetic 
resin enamel made especially for 
this work. It combines all the 
good features of the first two ma- 
terials, with none of their faults. 
It covers so well in two coats that 
a much better finish is produced 
than with either of the other 
types of material, and it drys rap- 
idly enough to be available as 
soon as lacquer. The first coat is 
flat and dries to sand in two 
hours. It chalks under the sand- 
paper much like a lacquer primer. 
Less sanding is necessary for a 
good finish, as it has a tendency 


to hold down the wood fibers, 
Some blind manufacturers dis- 
pense entirely with sanding the 
undercoat. It is my opinion, 
however, that some sanding is 
necessary to produce a perfect 
finish. The second coat is an egg- 
shell finish and air-dries out of 
dust in a few minutes. To pre- 
vent printing, the slats are not 
stacked until the following day. 


Methods of Application 

Perhaps the first blind slats 
were hand brushed. This certain- 
ly would be a tedious and costly 
operation in quantity production. 
Dipping is hardly practicable be- 
cause of the very long drain for 
long slats. Spraying is fairly sat- 
isfactory and this method is used 
by several manufacturers. Slats 
are placed on a frame, consisting 
of thick side pieces and thin cross 
pieces. When the coated slats are 
placed on the cross pieces, the 
frames may be stacked without 
the work coming into contact with 
the next frame. After one side 
is dry, an empty frame is placed 
over a frameful of slats and they 
are deftly turned over. The frame 
then on top is removed, leaving 
the uncoated side up. 
Dip Finishing 

A cheaper method of finishing 
is to dip the slats horizontally in 
a shallow tank. They are then 
run between two rollers, much 
like a clothes wringer. Two stiff- 
bristled brushes, with square-cut 
bristles (shaped somewhat like a 
scrub brush) are placed beyond 
the rollers so that the slats pass 
between them; the enamel is 
smoothed and a bead is prevented 
at the end of each slat. The wet 
slats are caught on nail studded 
trays so that only a sharp nail- 
end comes in contact with the wet 
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enamel; this prevents marring. 
This method has the virtue of sav- 
ing time and labor, since only one 
operation is necessary for apply- 
ing each coat. It js a messy job, 
however, and the long dip tank 
exposes a large quantity of enam- 
el to evaporation and to whatever 
dust may be in the air. It is not 
always possible to prevent un- 
unsightly sags and runs, as there 
is no way of regulating the 
amount of enamel that clings to 
each slat. 


Roller Coating the Slats 


The most efficient set-up and 
the one most used is some form of 
roller coating machine. I will not 
attempt to describe here the many 
types of such machines now in 
use. Most of them are the design 
of each individual manufacturer. 
Some of them have wide rollers, 
so that two women can feed slats 
through as fast as a man can han- 
dle the loaded trays. Others have 
narrow rollers so that only one 
slat is admitted at a time. Some 
machines coat only one side at a 
time; others coat both sides. Some 
coat the edges of the slats, as well 
as the sides. Others do not coat 
the edges, making it necessary to 
stack the slats and spray or brush 
the edges before putting them 
through the coater. One concern 
finishes the edges in a contrasting 
color, after the sides have been 
roller coated. 


An Ideal Method 


A composite of all these meth- 
ods and equipment indicates the 
following as being particularly 
satisfactory. This is for the high- 
est grade finish and employs the 
synthetic resin type of enamel. 

The coater is patterned after 
the conventional type of coating 
machine. A soft roller revolves 


in a shallow pan of enamel and 
carries the enamel to a steel roll- 
er running parallel. This roller 
conveys an even coating of enam- 
el to a third roller, also soft, di- 
rectly under it. A second series 
of rollers, with their order re- 
versed, operates directly under 
this series, so that the work passes 
between two soft rollers and is 
coated on both sides simultane- 
ously. Two vertical rollers, with 
individual feed pans, coat the 
edges at the same time. 


The rollers are 5-in. in diame- 
ter and about 6-in. wide. The 
soft rollers are regular rubber or 
gelatin printing rollers. If lac- 
quer is to be used, a special com- 
position roller is preferable, as 
lacquer solvent attacks the ordi- 
nary printing roller. The steel 
rollers are ordinary cold-rolled 
steel; best speed is about 80- 
r.p.m. This is important, as rip- 
ples and roll marks are apt to be 
the result of improper speed. A 
table with guide strips enables 
the operator to start the slats 
through straight; feed rollers 
then carry them through at the 
proper speed. A hood placed over 
the material pans retards evapo- 
ration and keeps out dirt. Only a 
small quantity of enamel need be 
mixed at a time, to properly op- 
erate the machine. More may be 
mixed if desired. For prolonged 
runs, larger material reservoirs 
may be connected to each feed 
pan. After each run, or at the 
end of the day, the rollers and 
pans are carefully cleaned. If the 
machine is not to be used for 
some time, it is advisable to coat 
the soft rollers with some such 
material as vaseline, to keep them 
soft. 

Before running the slats 
through the coater, they are 
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stacked evenly and the ends are 
sprayed or brushed. It is quite 
necessary that these ends be well 
sealed with enamel; otherwise, 
moisture will enter here and may 
push the finish off in blisters after 
the blinds are installed. 

The undercoat is white and all 
slats are given a first coat as soon 
as received from the mill. This is 
kiln-dried lumber and, by prim- 
ing it promptly, it does not take 
on moisture which would cause it 
to warp. As orders are received 
for blinds, the primed slats are 
cut to length and slotted for 
cords. They are then sanded and 
given a finish coat of the desired 
color. Sawed ends must be lined 
up and carefully coated before 
coating the sides. 


Force Drying the Finish 


Although this material air dries 
quite rapidly, attempts have been 
made to shorten the drying time 
by placing the work in drying 
rooms. Because of the tendency 
of slats to warp, this method nev- 
er has been entirely satisfactory. 
A temperature of only 110° F. 
has caused warpage. Various con- 
cerns continue to experiment 
along this line and this work will 
probably bear fruit eventually. 


The Problem of Sanding 


Another problem that is still in 
an experimental stage, is the 
sanding after prime coating. To 
be economical, this should be a 
machine operation. While nearly 
every blind manufacturer has 
some mechanical means of doing 
this work, I have seen none of 
them that are satisfactory enough 
to deserve detailed description in 
this article. The operation must 
be rapid. Sufficient pressure is 
necessary to smooth the raised 
wood fibers, but this pressure 


must not be great enough to cut 
through the prime coat to the 
wood. The fact that many slats 
are uneven makes necessary some 
automatic adjustment of this 
pressure. There are not enough 
blind manufacturers in business 
to warrant too much time being 
spent by any machinery manufac- 
turer on this sanding device. 
Here is a problem, however, that 
awaits the solution of some me 
chanical genius. 


Super-Synthetic Enamels 

EVERAL MONTHS of re 

search “work, by a prominent 
paint and varnish manufacturer, 
have recently culminated in the 
perfection of a line of super-syn- 
thetic air-dry and bake enamels 
which offer remarkable hardness 
and coverage. For universal use, 
whether spray, dip or tumble, 
these finishes have unusual adapt- 
ability, and where necessary, they 
may be modified to meet any spe- 
cial application procedure. 

The manufacturer stresses the 
greater economy of these new 
enamels over the regular run of 
synthetics and states that several 
manufacturers, who have before 
been using straight oil-type enam- 
els, have now switched to these 
synthetics because of their higher 
quality and new economy features. 

Manufacturers of high-grade 
wood handles, toy manufacturers 
who use tumbling enamels, and 
those manufacturing high-grade 
metal products, have found that 
these enamels are remarkable in 
quality and economy. Other man- 
ufacturers, who in the past have 
found it impossible to use syn- 
thetics because of price, are rap- 
idly switching to these new syn- 
thetics.—N. A. E. 
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« Graining on Metal » 


by Armin Furrer 


Grainer 


“During the past 14 years | have 
had wide experience in finishing 
kalamein hollow-metal doors and 
steel partitions." 


N MOST cases the metal clean- 
| ing process remains the same; 

namely, sandpaper for rust 
spots, followed by a benzine wash 
for removing grease and dirt. 
Chemical cleaners, soluble in wa- 
ter or in petroleum products, 
are widely used and it is for the 
finisher to decide which material 
and method best suits his particu- 
lar product to be cleaned and fin- 
ished. Manufacturers of chemical 
cleaners freely offer the services 
of their experts in advising and 
demonstrating how to clean your 
product economically and satis- 
factgrily. 
Priming; Filling 

It is important to immediately 
protect the cleaned metal surface 
with a suitable primer before rust 
sets in, especially in cases where 
the metal has been rinsed in 
water and oven dried. Years ago, 
a good metal primer had to be 
baked three hours at 275°F. To- 
day a one-hour baking, or even 
less, will fulfill all requirements 
—that is when primed with fast- 
bake materials. 

Many products require filling— 


for example at welding spots and 
seams, etc. One and more often 
two coats of filler, knifed on, are 
necessary—each coat being baked 
and then sanded down smooth by 
hand or by machine. The surface 
is then dusted off and made ready 
for the graining undercoat. In 
most cases one coat of graining 
undercoat is sufficient; for oak 
and maple imitation, generally 
two coats will be necessary. 


Mechanical Graining 

More concerns than ever are 
now using graining plates from 
which the workman transfers the 
inked design by means of a soft 
composition roller from the plate 
to the product to be grained. A 
special graining ink is on the 
market for this method. For some 
manufacturers whose products 
are of various sizes and forms, 
and for some who do custom work, 
the old hand graining method still 
prevails. 


Hand Graining 

For walnut imitation I proceed 
as follows: Mix a stain, starting 
with: 


Turpentine (parts) 2 
Boiled li d oil 1 
Drier. a few drops 


Into this mixture Van Dyke 
brown is added until I have the 
right shade. The stain is brushed 
on very thin and even, so that the 
undercoat shows through. 

On a palette I place a small 
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can partly filled with turpentine. 
Nearby I have a small quantity 
of drop black and also a little 
burnt umber. With an overgrain- 
er 2-in. wide, dipped lightly into 
turpentine and black on the pal- 
ette, I put in the figures or crotch 
grain. The remaining grain, that 
is to say the side parts, is done 
with a 4-in. overgrainer; a little 
Van Dyke brown or burnt umber 
can be worked in here and there. 
The dark veins are drawn in with 
one point of the overgrainer 
dipped into a little black. When 
slightly set, the grain is softened 
with a mottler and then blended 
with a blender. Pores are option- 
al. After baking on these grain- 
ing colors, one or two coats of 
fast-bake varnish are applied. 
Some products require rubbing 
and polishing; others get just one 
coat of semi-gloss varnish. 

Up to 1926, most architects re- 
fused to accept work finished en- 
tirely or partly in lacquer, and 
even today most specifications re- 
quire that each coat of material 
be baked on separately. However, 
we now have available such a vast 


number of synthetics and other 
rapid-baking enamels, all of 
which surpass the old slow-baking 
finishes, that it should be compar- 
atively easy for the finisher to im- 
prove on his finishes and also in- 
crease his output in comparison 
to what was formerly accom- 
plished. 


Finishing Room Fires —V 


T IS THE unlooked for in fires 
that usually happens. A fur- 
niture manufacturing company of 
Los Angeles, California, had a 
fire a few-years ago that caused 
several thousand dollars loss by 
fire and water—mostly by water. 
The facts are as follows: 

The furniture company occu- 
pied a one-story plant covering 
60,000-sq.ft., all departments be- 
ing on the same floor. The plant, 
and especially the finishing room, 
was kept as clean as such a plant 
can be kept. All dirty rags and 
rubbish were removed, the final 
job every night being to clean 
out the spray booths and exhaust 
pipes of all loose material. 

Right next door was a vacant 
piece of property. The law in this 
city is that when weeds get high 
during the hot summer months, 
the property owner is required to 
plow them under at his own ex- 
pense or burn them off. If, by a 
certain date, this is not done the 
city handles the job, charging 
same to taxes. 

Well, the property owners 
failed to clear the lot in 1931 so 
city employes burned off the liot. 
Since the property line was about 
10-ft. from the furniture factory, 
they paid no attention to the 
spray booth exhaust pipes extend- 
ing out from the building about 
5-ft. above the ground and blow- 
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A New Finish May Shift 


~ | the Scales for You » » » 


final E DO NOT CLAIM to be miracle workers. But when 
lean hundreds of Egyptian users report healthy sales increases 
aust and lowered finishing costs—the ability of Egyptian Finishes to 
shift the scales from loss to gain is rather convincingly demon- 
strated. 


That a new day in product finishing is here no one with half 
an eye can doubt. A product may be finely constructed and 
mechanically perfect—and still be a veritable wallflower. While 
an inferior competitive product waltzes away with Sales because 
it is surrounded with glamour and selling appeal—because it is 
smartly finished. It's discouraging, but true, that even the finest 
product will be ignored if the customers can’t “see” it. 


Let Egyptian help you choose a new “dress” for your product— 
a finish that will immediately attract the roving eyes of the buy- 
ers; one that will be a profit-maker. 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MFG. CO. @ 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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ing all the dry materials over the 
vacant property. When the fire 
of the burning weeds reached 
within about 20-ft. of the build- 
ing it struck this patch of weeds 
that had been covered for some 
months by the exhaust from the 
lacquer spray booth—and it acted 
as though it had burned into gun 
powder. The fire followed the 
exhaust pipe right into the booth, 
setting it afire. At once the sprin- 
kling system started and the in- 
terior of the plant was soon part- 
ly covered by water. 

The only thing that saved the 
property was the prompt action 
of the sprinkling system. The 
spray operator was saved by the 
fact that he and his helper were 
out to the oil house, on the other 
side of the building, getting fin- 
ishing material. This particular 
factory never carried more than 
five gallons of lacquer and thin- 
ner at each spray booth at one 
time, and no doubt this was a 
large factor in saving the plant. 
High grade radio cabinets, din- 
ing room suites and piano benches 
were manufactured in this plant 


and naturally the fire and water 
did a lot of damage to veneers 
and solid woods. 

After this fire the management 
decided to build, outside the 
building at each spray booth, a 
flue into which the exhaust pipe 
ran, dropping all the fine mate- 
rial to the bottom of this flue, and 
every day this bottom was cleaned 
out. This also prevented the dust 
from scattering all over the prop- 
erty next door, and gave a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

The spray booths were covered 
on the inside with waxed paper, 
which was removed every week- 
end and replaced with new paper. 
—OrrIE D. MAAL. 


Firm Name Changed to 
Spray Engineering Co. 


The name Spray Engineering Co. 
replaces “Spraco, Inc.’’ (Engineers 
and Manufacturers) 114 Central S&t., 
Somerville, Mass. Quoting from a 
letter by the President, Mr. W. B. 
Thompson: 

“Since the adoption by the com- 

ny of the name ‘Spraco, Inc.’, in 
1928, there has been considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of many of our 
good customers with whom we have 
had business relations for the past 
20 years or more, and it is with 
pleasure we can now inform you that 
we have adopted the name of the 
parent company—SPRAY ENGINEERING 
Co. This change is in name only and 
in no way affects our charter, per- 
sonnel or business policy. All exist- 
ing contracts in the name of ‘Spraco, 
Inc.’ will be considered as effective 
aor the name Spray Engineering 


Booklet on a Synthetic Resin 


A new booklet of 20 pages inside 
heavy paper covers, 6x9-in., reveals 
and explains a great deal of inter- 
esting technical information about 
the properties, characteristics, mer- 
its and uses of Nevill resin (a syn- 
thetic resin) which is used so. effec- 
tively in several industries including 
paint and varnish, printing ink, wa- 
terproofing, adhesive, insulating and 
paper. It is being distributed by The 
Neville Co. (Coal Tar Products) Nev- 
ille Island Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This new BINKS THOR Model 6 
Spray Gun is much more efficient 


Binks now offer a new and 
vastly improved Touch-Up and 
Shading Gun—the new THOR 
MODEL 6. Note carefully the 
new adjustable spray feature! 
See how conveniently it is 
placed (just behind the nozzle 
head) so that it can be ad- 
justed while the operator sprays. 
Built with a watchmaker's pre- 
cision and with the sturdiness 
of a fire arm, this new Touch- 
Up Gun will share the success 
of the famous Thor Model 2. 
Here is the Touch-Up Gun you 
have been waiting for — one 
that solves your finishing prob- 
lems in the way you hoped they 
would be solved. Don't delay. 
Test the improved performance 


of the Thor Model 6 on Touch- . 

Thor Model 6 Adjustable Spray, Pistol 
Up and Shading Jobs in your Grip Spray Gun, with Pint Cup. Gun 
-—. Send your order today only $18.00. Pint Cup and Att. $3.50. 
to 


BIN KS 


its) MANUFACTURING 
“ICOMPANY 


3114 CARROLL AVENUE - - CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of COMPLETE Spray Painting and Finishing Systems 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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E BEST method of dip-col- 
or-coating wood parts will 
necessarily depend upon the 

size and shape of the parts, the 
quantity of daily production re- 
quired, the quality and kind of 
finish demanded, the facilities 
available, and whether the fac- 
tory routine consists of steady 
repetition work on a few stand- 
ard items, or intermittent work 
on a variety of items or cus- 
tom jobs. Other conditions also 
enter into the picture, therefore 


Dip Coating Wood Blocks 


Harry L. 


Jenkins 


The dipping machine for dipping 
racks of wood blocks into individual 
containers of colored lacquer enamel. 
In case of fire, fusible links melt and 
let the suspended fire door drop. 


to offer something definite and 
tangible I will attempt to describe 
and illustrate the present method 
of dip-color-coating just one item 
in our line. 

The particular item is what 
we call shoe-polishing blocks— 
smoothly sanded wood pieces of 
approximately the shape shown 
in Fig. 1, and measuring about 
t#x1%x6-in. We occasionally try 
different woods for these blocks, 
such as poplar, white pine, tupelo, 
magnolia, or any wood that is 
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Fatima goes forth to 

y the bazaars in the land of 
$ Mohammed she must be 
completely veiled even 
though her lips may be 
rosebuds . . . her cheeks 
as soft and lovely as an 
evening zephyr . . . her figure 
like a sculptor’s masterpiece. It 
is tough . . . but it is the law. 


Here, the eye is not penalized 
.. beauty is umrebuked. Ma- 
demoiselle selects her wardrobe 
with great care . . . she primps 
... She creams, powders and 
tints with artful deftness .. . 
L. to enhance her radiance and 

graceful lines . . . finish is her 
s trump card. 


Finish may be either appealing 
or repulsive . . . both with hu- 
mans and with commercial 


du products. 
aan With the latter, our studio can 


be of service in creating a finish 
best suited to your product. There 
ribe is no charge or obligation to 
hod reputable con- 
cerns for this 
service. Write us 
for details. 


Varnish 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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moderately soft and even in tex- 
ture. What you would call the 
back of the polishing block is re- 
ally the face side for us because 
it is the side that shows when 
the polishing block is complete. 
This face side and the ends and 
edges must have a smooth, lus- 
trous, colored-enamel finish. For- 
merly we did the job in two coats 
but now we use only one. The 
blocks are machine dipped in mul- 
tiple, so they get an all-over coat- 
ing quickly and with a minimum 
wastage of lacquer enamel. 

As in the case of most wood 
products that receive finish coat- 


1—One of the shoe-polishing 
the white.” Note the slight 


ings, these wood blocks come to 
us smoothly sanded and clean. 
They are air-dusted several times 
in the woodworking machine room 
with an air nozzle connected to 
the compressed air line. The 
blocks are attached to a dip- 
ping rack in multiple (see Fig 2), 
three double rows, seven blocks to 
the row, making a total of 42 
blocks to the rack. Each rack or 
dipping board has six rows of 
slender pointed blades or pointed 
pins which are pressed into the 
ends of the blocks by using a re- 
built hand press, leaving the free 
ends of the blocks all in proper 
alignment. This is important, as 
you will see later. The blocks are 
air-dusted before and after assem- 
bly in the dipping racks. 


Loaded dipping racks are placed 
in partitioned compartments of 
factory trucks and moved to the 
multiple dipping machine. Here 
each rack is attached to the lower 
end of one of the several perpen- 
dicular rods which move slowly 
but continuously up and down. 
On the down stroke of a rod the 
rack of blocks attached thereto is 
dipped into an individual con- 
tainer of colored lacquer enamel, 
and on the up stroke the coated 
blocks are slowly withdrawn so 
the surplus enamel peels off by its 
own weight. As the rod rises high 
above the container of enamel, 
the attendant withdraws the rack 
of coated blocks and transfers it 
again into the compartment of a 
factory truck. A typical compart- 
ment appears in Fig. 3. A shal- 
low drip pan is placed in the 
bottom of each compartment. 

If we were working under ideal 
conditions perhaps there would 
be no drippings after racks are 
withdrawn from the dipping ma- 
chine—and no fatty edge or heavy 
drop would form at the lower ends 
of the coated blocks. We have 
been getting closer and closer to 
this ideal and we are still work- 
ing for improvement. When fatty 
edges or drops do form at the 
lower ends of the blocks, after 


Fig. 2—End view of loaded rack of 
blocks before and after dipping. 

Fig. 3—Cross section of typical com- 
partment in a 60-compartment factory 
into which loaded racks are placed. 
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Dip Finishing 
More Economical 

and the 


Smith 
Machine 


Does the 
Work 


25,000 to 
100,000 a Day 


Finish Today—Ship Tomorrow 
All kinds of wood handles, toys, wire and metal items 
at the rate of from 25,000 to 100,000 pieces per day. 
From coast to coast, in Canada and all foreign coun- 
tries, you'll find Smith Dipping Machines doing just 
that. Kitchen utensil handles of every description 


and other items too numerous to mention are finished 
in the Dipping process of the highest quality to be 
obtained at the least possible cost, doing away with 
ovens and other systems of drying. 

Submit samples for finishing—no charge. Estimates 
furnished. . . . Write or wire—and descriptive mat- 
ter will be sent you promptly. 


C. W. SMITH, M. E. 


40-50 MARKET AVE., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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DEFACE ond 


WO HANDS—soft and beauti- 
ful. Surely their touch can 
only be velvety —soothing. 

But watch these same hands in 
the kitchen! Though they touch 
ever so lightly and capably, they 
are hands heavy with damage. Oft 
repeated, their touch mars and 
discolors. 

That refrigerator, for instance. 
It started out a clean and glowing 
white. Then, hands tipped with 
household greases touched it, 
touched it over and overagain—left 
their unseen marks. These grease 
spots turned rancid and formed 
acids which ate into the finish, 
softened and discolored it. Gradu- 
ally, the refrigerator lost its shining 
beauty and was no longer white. 

How could it be kept white? 
How could it be given a finish that 
would not only withstand the 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


DESTROY! 


effects of acids, but dirt and 
bumps and knocks as well? 
Here was a problem that 
du Pont chemists solved only 
after months of unremitting 
study and research. 

But when they did solve it, 
they had developed an out- 
standing finish for refrigera- 
tors. Its name is DULUX. 
Since its introduction, DULUX 
has been used on more than 
900,000 household mechani- 
cal refrigerators —outstanding§imajor 
proof that this finish completelyffhe pas 
answered the finishing problem.§ Here 

This achievement, a distinctfftrucks, 
service to both industry and home,JDUCO 
is only one of many in du Pontfhines, 
history. In their efforts to obtainfJUCO 
finishing materials of greater serv-{machir 
ice value, du Pont chemists havetoys, t 


been responsible for many of thefles. / 
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eTa- 
UX. 
UX 
han 
ani- 
tanding§major developments in finishes in 
mpletely ifthe past ten years. 

problem. Here are a few: DULUX for 
distinctfftrucks, steel bridges and dynamos. 
id home, /DUCO for automobiles, adding ma- 
du Pontfchines,metal signs and electric fans. 
obtainfDUCO and DULUX for washing 
ter serv{machines, steamships, children’s 
sts havejtoys, trolley cars and motorcy- 


y of thefeles. And other quality du Pont 


VARNISHES 


finishes used by leading 
manufacturers of office and 
household furniture, gaso- 
line pumps, Pullman cars, 
and many vital and necessary 
things in daily life. 

No matter what type prod- 
uct you manufacture, there is 
sure to beone ormoreduPont 
finishes which can be used to 
make it more lastingly beau- 
tiful and easier to sell. These 
finishes provide a safeguard 


against deterioration and loss. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


5. par. Ort 


for industry and home 


DULUX 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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they have hung in the truck a 
short time, we remove the slight 
excess material by “blotting.” 

You will recall that the blocks 
were so racked at the special hand 
press that all of their free ends 
were aligned even or level as they 
hung in the rack. This even align- 
ment of the blocks makes possible 
the blotting of fatty edges of all 
the blocks in a rack at one time. 
Our blotting paper is paper towel 
stock stretched flat over a smooth 
level table. To blot a rack of 
enameled blocks, the workman 
simply pounces the rack of blocks 
down upon the absorbent towel 
paper and quickly lifts it up 
again. It’s the same principle as 
blotting wet ink. Blotted racks of 
blocks are again placed in the 
compartments of trucks for final 
air drying. 

When the enameled blocks have 
become dry they are removed 
from their racks. Here again, if 
everything has been ideal, the 
enameled blocks come off the racks 
with a perfectly smooth lustrous 
color on the backs and all four 
edges, including the blotted ends. 
These enameled blocks must go 
out perfectly finished, therefore 
at this point they are very care- 
fully and critically inspected. 
First the inspector turns the rack 
of blocks and looks at the blotted 
ends. If any of them are imper- 
fect in any detail he touches 
them up quickly with a special 
brush (a shoe-blacking dauber). 

Before removing the blocks 
from the dip rack, the workman 
slides the rack into a holder on 
the wall above his work bench, 
where it hangs in such a position 
that the blocks stand out hori- 
zontally and point toward him; 
then he can work with both hands. 
He pulls the blocks off the pins, 


separates those that are stuck to- 
gether (the blocks having been 
mounted in twos in close contact, 
as shown in Fig. 2) and inspects 
their face sides closely for any 
traces of roughness, pimples, runs, 
etc. Those that are perfectly fin- 
ished are placed in small trays, 
which in turn are laid up in fac- 
tory trucks and moved to the de- 
partment where labels are applied 
and the sheepskin, felt or compo- 
sition material is attached to 
make them complete hand polish- 
ers for shoes. 

If a pebbly, pimply or unsatis- 
factory condition is discovered in 
the finish Dn any block, the work- 
man gives that block one or more 
quick passes across a long sheet 
of fine sandpaper which is 
stretched between end supports so 
it will sag under pressure and 
conform to the slight curvature of 
the block. Blocks that receive this 
smoothing up are laid out flat and 
face up on large panels or trays 
and later sprayed lightly with a 
thin color coat to give them their 
required luster and smooth finish 
—or to heal the wounds produced 
by lightly sanding them. 

A further period of air drying 
leaves the finished blocks complete 
and ready for the attachment of 
shoe brushing felt, sheepskin or 
whatever composition material is 
to be used for polishing. 


Bonderite and Parcolite rust- 
proofing processes are intended 
only as a base for paints, enamels 
and lacquers. The object of these 
processes is to convert the metal- 
lic surface of iron and steel prod- 
ucts to an insoluble coating of 
manganese and iron phosphates, 
producing a chemically-clean, 
grease-free surface for the appli-. 
cation of the final coats of paint. 
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Our experience in selecting, 
installing and operating . . . 


A Modern Baking Oven 


(PART I!) 


by M. M. Miller 


nsure uniform temperatures 

at all points, which is so vital 
to preventing color variations, a 
recirculating system inside the 
oven was specified. The recirculat- 
ing system circulates part of the 
hot oven air with a certain 
amount of fresh air so that proper 
ventilation may be attained, and 
at the same time we utilize as 
much of the heat in the oven as 
possible before exhausting it. 


Temperature Control 
Exhaust Oven Vapors 

The method decided upon for 
controlling temperature was by a 
manual setting of a direct-reading 
thermostat installed in the gas 
supply line. With this it is merely 
necessary to set the thermostat to 
any oven temperature and the 
oven will be held to that tempera- 
ture. 

The burnt gases or products of 
combustion are exhausted directly 
to a stack which is always fully 
open to the atmosphere. No damp- 
er was provided — this in order 
to eliminate any danger of explo- 
sion. 

The oven vapors which consist 
of fumes from finishing material, 
such as thinners and other vola- 


T* FURTHER save fuel and 
i 


Editor's Note: The first install- 
ment of this article appeared in 
October issue, pages 32 and 34. 
Through an error, the last part 
of another article on bake finish- 
ing was inserted on page 36 of 
that issue, as the end of Mr. 
Miller's feature write-up. How- 
ever, what appears here is the 
final portion of Mr. Miller's "A 
Modern Baking Oven," starting 
here with the beginning of the 
last paragraph on page 34 of 
the October number. 


tile matters, are exhausted 
through a separate stack aided by 
the recirculating fan. This stack 
has a damper, affording control of 
the stack opening. The stack 
should be kept fully open for 
about the first 20 minutes of a 
bake, after baking temperatures 
have been reached, in order to al- 
low the volatile matters to com- 
pletely escape. Over 90% of these 
volatiles will escape in this time 
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and then the damper can be partly 
shut to conserve heat, since, with 
the volatile matters gone, the dan- 
ger of an explosion due to the 
building up of an explosive mix- 
ture inside the oven is practically 
eliminated. 


Precautions Against Explosions 


An electric switch to start the 
recirculating and exhaust fan is 
electrically connected in such a 
way that the gas cannot be turned 
on to the oven until the fan is 
running. As soon as the fan 
switch is pulled to stop the fan, 
the gas is automatically shut off. 
A further safety feature in this 
connection is a vane in the ex- 
haust side of the fan which pro- 
vides that in case the fan switch 
is on but the fan is not sucking 
air due to a broken vane, blocked 
duct, etc., the vane prevents, by 
an electric circuit, the gas being 
turned on to the oven. All of 
these precautions are necessary 
to prevent the building up of vola- 
tile matters to the point where 
they would ignite from heat of the 
oven. 

Despite all these safety precau- 
tions it is always possible that in 
some isolated case an explosion 
might occur, and to prevent seri- 
ous damage to the oven the roof 
of the oven is made so as to be 
capable of being entirely blown 
off in sections by the explosive 
force, thus relieving the pressure 
and preventing damage to the 
oven itself. 


Oven Temperatures 
Exhaust Stack 


Oven temperatures within are 
indicated on the outside of the 
oven by a recording thermometer 
which has been calibrated to read 
in unison with the temperature 


control of the thermostat. The 
recording thermometer also serves 
as a check to the management in 
seeing that proper baking sched- 
ules are being maintained. A few 
other things of extreme impor- 
tance are: setting the oven over 
a level floor, lining up the stack 
so that it goes directly out in a 
straight line without undue bends 
or slopes, and making sure that 
the oven is located at a point suf- 
ficiently strong to carry it with its 
load. In our case, being on a wood 
floor, it was necessary that we 
place under the oven the follow- 
ing, in the order in which they 
were plated: one layer of sheet 
metal, one layer of asbestos sheet- 
ing, one layer of 6-in. hollow tile, 
one layer of asbestos sheeting, one 
layer of sheet metal. 

The stack should extend well 
above the level of the roof and 
also above nearby roofs or other 
obstructions. The hole through 
the roof should be about twice as 
large in diameter as the stack. 
The stack should have an apron 
over the hole through the roof, 
which apron should be well ven- 
tilated, as otherwise in the case 
of a pitched roof the heated oven 
will melt the pitch all around the 
stack and cause water leakage at 
this point. 


Oven Operation 


Handling of trucks, when un- 
loading the oven, should be done 
with heavy asbestos gloves which 
are sold for this purpose. 

We had considerable trouble at 
first with color variations when 
using a high-bake white finish. 
We feel that most of these varia- 
tions were due to our lack of un- 
derstanding of the oven. Manipu- 
lation of oven dampers and ad- 
justments to the circulating sys- 
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FRESH SHELLAC 


DRIES QUICKER 


VERY barrel of Du-Pros Strictly Pure Shel- 

lac is freshly made when shipped. But fresh- 

ness is only one of the reasons why Du-Pros gives 
superior results. 


Du-Pros is made only from pure shellac gum 
and government formula alcohol. These high 
grade ingredients are put through a double manu- 
facturing operation which cuts the gum into the 
finest solution. All traces of foreign matter are 
removed. 


As a result, Du-Pros is known as the pure 
shellac that always flows out well, dries dependa- 
bly, and sands smooth with a few crisp strokes. 


Every good finish deserves at least one coat of 
Du-Pros Strictly Pure Shellac. 


JAMES B. DAY & CO. 


1872 CLYBOURN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


DU-PROS 
IS FRESH SHELLAC 
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tem are provided by all reliable 
oven manufacturers, so as to 
practically do away with any se- 
rious troubles. So many new fin- 
ishes are being put on the market 
that many plants would find that 
the purchase of an oven gives 
them a new field and a new touch 
to their product which, in the case 
of the writer’s experience, will 
pay for itself in one year’s time. 
The durability of the finish is 
vastly improved by baking, and 
the speed with which the entire 
finishing operation can be com- 
pleted is truly amazing. 

The writer has also tried a 
home-made oven and can frankly 
say that it does not pay. 


Metal Spraying 
ETAL SPRAYING has come 
to assume a place of im- 
portance for many industrial 
products. Such metals as alumi- 
num, zinc, tin, nickel, copper, lead, 
bronze and brass are being suc- 
cessfully sprayed. The sprayed 
coatings are applied to any re- 


SCRATCHES. 


quired thickness over .001-in. The 
surface to be coated must have an 
open texture and must be thor- 
oughly cleaned; with metal prod- 
ucts this condition has been best 
obtained by sandblasting just be- 
fore the spraying process—using 
high pressures and exceptionally 
hard sand. Air pressure common- 
ly used for this work is 30-lbs. per 
sq.in., and a black flint sand of 
about 20-mesh grade has been 
found desirable. For most pur- 
poses it is advisable to use a ys-in. 
nozzle, which will consume about 
100-cu.ft. of air per minute. 

One use for metal spraying, 
which is’ making rapid progress, 
is in protecting steel and iron 
products from high-temperature 
oxidizing, by means of the appli- 
cation of aluminum. Products are 
sandblasted and sprayed with the 
aluminum, after which they are 
painted with a bituminous prepa- 
ration and heated rapidly to about 
1292° F. in a furnace. The alu- 
minum alloys with the iron or 
steel and the surface layer oxi- 
dizes, forming a film which pre 
vents further scaling tempera- 
tures between 1742° and 1832° F. 

Many other uses for sprayed 
metal coatings have been found 
in industrial production work. 

With the increasing demand for 
more novel and enduring finishes, 
the application of the metal 
spraying process bids fair to en- 
ter into a rapid and interesting 
development.—C. F. SCRIBNER. 


Arco Adds Salesmen 


E. F. Cathcart, Industrial Sales 
3 of The Arco Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just announced the ap- 

intment of two additional indus- 
rial salesmen. Mr. C. IL. Jones will 
represent the firm Indiana, and 
Mr. G. L Findlater will serve in 
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If You Want It Finished BETTER 
by AIR 


Consult 


Another example 
of the versatility 
of Paasche Air- 
equipment— 
COATING 
THERMO JUGS 


For over a quarter of a century, 
Paasche has specialized in origi- 
nating, developing, perfecting 
airfinishing equipment, until 
today— 


Anything Can Be Airpainted or Airfinished 


with Airequipment 


If you want to improve your finishing methods or to secure better 
airfinishing results, let our airfinishing engineers submit suggestions. 
No matter what kind of coating, lacquering, painting, decorating, rub- 
bing or finishing you are doing—you can do it better, quicker, cheaper 
the Paasche way. 


Branches in all principal cities, Canada and Foreign Countries 
1917 Diversey Parkway Chicago 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Paints Barrels, Drums 


Mechanically 

APABLE of decorating from 100 

to 150 metal or wooden beer bar- 
rels (or other tight barrels or steel 
drums) in an hour’s time, giving 
them a nice shiny coat of paint and 
any desired combination of colors and 
stripes, a new automatic barrel- 
painter has just been brought out by 
the Reynolds Metals Co., 541 W. 25th 
St., New York, N. Y. The machine 
is light and simple; can be easily 
moved from one part of the plant to 
another. 

All that is necessary to paint large 
quantities of barrels is to set the 
paint guns to throw the desired size 
ribbons of paint, turn on a motor, 
and then feed the barrels to the ma- 
chine. In operation, the machine em- 
ploys specially patented guns that 
can be adjusted to give off ribbons 
of paint ranging from \%-in. to 15-in. 
without varying. These ribbons, even 
when almost hair lines, are mathe- 
matically straight and true. 

The guns on the machine give no 
spray or paint fog, so the operators 
need no spray booth or other custom- 
ary safety devices. Working on en- 
tirely new centrifugal principle the 
paint guns also feature a_ special 
nozzle which cannot clog. 


What's 


New « « 


. . . 
Briar Pipe Finish 

NEW BRIAR pipe finish, which 

comes ready to spray, and which 
air dries, has recently been devel- 
oped by the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer 
Co., 800 Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. The beautiful luster of this 
flexible lacquer finish is retained be- 
cause its*fine pores allow the mois- 
ture to “breathe” out. This unusual 
characteristic prevents blistering, 
flaking or peeling. Thousands of 
service tests have shown that high 
heat from steady smoking and per- 
spiration from constant handling do 
not affect the finish. 


Aircraft Fabric “Refinish” 


HE GLIDDEN CoO., Cleveland, 

Ohio, announces a new product 
called “Glidair Fabricote,’’ which is 
an effective overcoater or refinish 
coating for the 
checked or cracked 
finish on airplane 
fabric. The old 
cracked finish does 
not need to be re- 
moved. The sur- 
faces to be refin- 
ished are simply 
cleaned and dried, 
after which this re- 
juvenator can be 
sprayed on. It soft- 
ens the finish. 
causes the cracks 
and checks to amal- 
gamate, tautens the 
fabric and formsa 
good foundation for 
the application of 
the final finish 
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; the THIS ILLUSTRATION OF ONE OF THE FIVE GREAT PLANTS OF COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS CORPORATION SUGGESTS OUR CAPACITY FOR SERVICE TO YOU. 
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ish | STILLERS OF FINE ALCOHOL 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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coats. Three or four coats are sprayed 
on, with an interval of 10 minutes to 
an hour or more following each spray- 
ing, as per directions. The use of this 
refinish is the means of adding many 
months of useful life to the fabric of 
the airplane. 


Propeller-Type Fans 


EW STREAM-LINED airplane 
propeller-type fans for ventilat- 
ing and exhausting purposes are an- 
nounced by Propellair, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio. Prepellair fans are con- 
structed on advanced principles of 
aero-dynamics. As their name im- 
plies, Propellair fans are of the air- 
plane propellor type, and propel the 
air for both ventilating and exhaust- 
ing purposes. A special type of con- 
struction exclusive with Propellair 
models applies “‘stream-lining’’ to 


airflow, thus increasing the air de- 
livery capacity of the fans with min- 
imum power requirements. 

Models are available for mounting 
on pedestals, brackets, posts or 
walls; or in the openings in walls, 
ceilings or floors. The wide variety 
of styles and sizes make the services 
of a Propellair fan available wher- 
ever controlled movement of air is 
required. 


A Coating Machine 


HDB CHAS. E. FRANCIS Co.. 
Rushville, Ind., has recently devel- 
oped a coating machine for applying 


paints, varnishes, enamels and lac- 
quers to flat surface work. The ap- 
plying roll, which is of soft rubber 
composition, receives and has its 
coating regulated through a transfer 
roll which runs in adjustable con- 
tact with both the applying roll and 
a fountain roll. The fountain roll 
runs in a bath of the coating mate- 
rial. 

The machine for single-coating is 
arranged to deliver the work with 
the coated side up, thereby minimiz- 
ing the possibility of marring the 
surface by handling at the off-bear- 
ing end of the machine, and making 
it a simple matter to have the ma- 
chine deliver on a conveyor belt to 
feed through a drying oven. 


“Comfo” Respirator 


HE MINE SAFETY Appliances 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has intro- 
duced a new low-priced dust respira- 
tor that departs radically from old 
ideas of design. The new protector, 
called the MSA Comfo-Respirator 
(patented), has twin filters, one be- 
ing carried on each cheek. This re- 
sults in: 1) the filters are removed 
from the path of the moisture-laden 
exhaled air; and 2) the filter area is 
greatly increased. The unusually 
large filter area—combined with the 
use of special filter material, scien- 
tifically treated to stop microscopic- 
ally-fine dust—gives the Comfo ex- 
ceptionally high protective efficiency, 
low breathing resistance and long 
filter life. 

The Comfo-Respirator is especially 
designed to remove workmen's char- 
actertistic objection to dust respira- 
tors on the score of discomfort. It 
is extremely light in weight (less 
than 5-oz.), easily and quickly ad- 
justed, does not interfere with vision 
or the wearing of goggles, etc., and 
places no hardship on breathing. The 
light rubber nosepiece makes a tight 
seal with the face, and both the nose- 
piece and the filter cases (made of 
aluminum) are readily kept clean and 
sanitary. Filter replacement has been 
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made simple and foolproof, and due 
to the long service life of filters, 
maintenance costs are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The development of this revolution- 
ary type of dust respirator is espe- 
cially timely, in view of manage- 
ment’s present interest in effective 
means of preventing silicosis, and 
other lung ailments caused by occu- 
pational dust conditions. 


Single Coat Finishes 


ANUFACTURERS of many 

metal products are using 
large quantities of white and - 
light-colored baking enamels of 
the newer quick-drying kind, con- 
taining rezyl gums. Many of 
these finishes give excellent cover- 
ing with only one coat. 

The finish is sprayed on and 
baked for about one hour, at a 
temperature of about 200° F. The 
resulting finish is the most en- 
during single-coat finish developed 
to date, with the exception of 
black japan which requires baking 
at much higher temperatures. 

Where the pigment is carefully 
selected the drying involves no 
discoloration, even with the light- 
er colors, and the finished prod- 
uct is equal in appearance and 
durability to many of the two or 
three-coat jobs with older types of 
finish. To avoid discoloration in 
white enamels of this type, titani- 
um dioxide is the pigment em- 
ployed. Enamels are also availa- 
ble for ordinary air-drying in 
about four hours and, while bak- 
ing may improve the durability 
somewhat, ovens are no longer es- 
sential equipment for this class of 
product.—C. F. SCRIBNER. 


BEUGLER STRIPER 
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BEUGLER MFG. CO., Dept. F, 4318 West 2nd Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


surfaces. A quality tool! Endorse 
and finishing shops. Eight -~ and two wheels included. 


SIMPLE . . Perfect striping. 
position. Straight or curved 


e largest manufacturers 


rom your supply house or from us 
direct. 
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Silk - Screen Stencil 


Sandblasting 


We noticed in your October is- 
sue, page 47, a reader’s request 
for information on a “Silk Screen 
Method for Sandblasting.” We, 
too, desire data on this subject 
and will appreciate knowing 
sources of information as to how 
this is done and also where prop- 
er equipment and supplies can be 
obtained.—S. B. Co. (Factory 
Finished Flooring). 


Answer by Bert Zahn, author 
of “Silk Screen Methods of Repro- 
duction” : 

Without going into details as to 
the various processes that go into 
the workings and make-up of the 
operation of sandblasting, but go- 
ing immediately into detail on the 
use of silk screen work in connec- 
tion with sandblasting designs on 
glass, various uses and demands 
necessitate the blasting (or rough- 
ing) of only certain portions of 
the glass surface. In the case of 
a single copy, it is a simple mat- 
ter to protect with stencil or oth- 
er means, the surface not desired 
to be blasted—as usually the price 
for a single copy is made high 
enough to allow these various op- 
erations. But if many are to be 
run, the selling price must be con- 
siderably less, therefore a means 
to block out the background and 
thereby protect the glass with a 
“resist” must be employed. 

The theory most practical and 
accepted is the use of a “resist” 
which is screened on the glass to 
prevent the air-driven abrasive 
from striking the resist-covered 
portion—the sand hitting this “‘re- 
sist,” which has become a soft 
flexible film, and bouncing off. A 


Questions 
« Answers 


water-soluble “resist” is best suit- 
ed for this work, but this necessi- 
tates a more careful handling in 
the preparation of the silk screen. 

The water-soluble “resist” can 
be mixed from dextrine, gum ara- 
bic and water-cooked hide glue, 
with a small quantity of glycerine 
and a small quantity of water, or 
regular thinner sold for this pur- 
pose. Mix them together, never 
allowing the solution to lose its 
paste form, as a thin resist is sure 
to result in a ragged edge. My 
reason for not giving the exact 
measured quantities of ingredi- 
ents for the “resist’’ is that the 
proportions need to be changed 
slightly according to climatic dif- 
ferences. This water-soluble “re- 
sist” can be easily washed off 
afterward with water. A solution 
is now in the process of manu- 
facture by a company in Chicago, 
and further information can be 
obtained by writing me at this 
company. 

The silk screen is prepared the 
same as for other service, but 
profilm is best suited as a mask- 
ing material, because when pro- 
film is attached to the screen, the 
entire top edge is coated with a 
protecting lacquer—this to pre- 
vent the water-soluble “resist” 
from soaking up the profilm. This 
profilm is a special plate paper 
treated with rubber cement and 
lacquer. The paper is transpar- 
ent, which allows it to be placed 
over the design to be reproduced. 
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“UNQUESTIONABLE QUALITY” 


Our earned slogan, which has hindered our progress in low-priced, inferior 
merchandise. Only when we can sell at a price permitting of “Unquestionable 
Quality,” will you find us competing. 
We truthfully believe economy can not be determined by the price per 
gallon, but must be based entirely on results per gallon. 
A few of our leaders— 
No. 1000 Gioss Lacquer Wateroil Stains 
No. 2000 Flat Lacquer Realfill Fillers 


No. 600 Sealacquer Lightfast Shading Stains 
No. 1900 CLEAN-UP POLISH 


Samples on request. 
V. J. DOLAN & COMPANY, Ine. 
Manufacturers 
“Unquestionable Quality” Wood Finishing Supplies 
1830-32 N. LARAMIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRACTICAL AUTOMOTIVE LACQUERING 


A Handbook on Finishes, as 
applied to every metal 
working industry. 


Contains 212 pages of intensely 
interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. Eighteen chapters cover- 
ing every phase of lacquering, 
accompanied by many illustra- 
tions, color plates, charts, etc. 
Handsomely bound in Fabrikoid 
and is of convenient size—6%4 
inches by 9% inches. Sold’ on 
positive “money-back” guarantee. 


Price $3.50 . . money refunded 
if book is not satisfactory. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
222 East Ohio Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


With a sharp stencil knife the 
design or lettering is cut through 
the lacquer solution; it then is 
peeled off, leaving the bottom of 
the paper to hold the balance of 
the design intact. It is made to 
adhere to the screen with lacquer 
thinner. 

In conclusion let it be under- 
stood that the purpose of the silk 
screen stencil in sandblasting 
glass is to provide an accurate 
guide for the application of a 
“resist” material that clings di- 
rectly to the glass around the de- 
sign to be treated, and protects 
it from the blown abrasive sand 
which cuts or etches the unpro- 
tected portions of the glass. 


To Marbleize Wood 


Referring to W. G. P. Co’s 
question under the above title, on 
page 6 of November issue, I have 
found the following method prac- 
tical for producing marble effects 
on wood or metal surfaces with 
lacquers: 

The first operation is to coat 
the surface with a white lacquer 
primer-surfacer. When thorough- 
ly dry, prepare a mixture of glyc- 
erin thinned 10% with water. 
Spatter this mixture on the white 
lacquered surface with a spray 
gun that has a spattering nozzle 
attachment, or by some hand 
process—for instance by using a 
whisk broom. Then use the whisk 
broom, your finger or a piece of 
cloth to spread the spattered liq- 
uid to the grain effect desired. By 
various skillful motions and a lit- 
tle care, some wonderful marble 
patterns can be produced. 

The next operation is to spray 
a light coat of any color (dark 
green, for example) according to 
the color effect desired. When 


this coat has dried thoroughly, 
wipe the surface with a rag satu- 
rated with water; this operation 
will remove the glycerine solution 
and leave a wonderful marble pat- 
tern effect. 


If any other tonings with vari- 
ous colors are desired they should 
be applied transparently, so as 
not to disturb the marble grain 
pattern produced. When thor- 
oughly dry, a finish coat of clear 
lacquer can be applied.—J. E. 
GREENE. 


Paint for Canvas 


In your “Letters from Readers” 
column on page 6 of the Novem- 
ber issue, K. W. K. inquires about 
paint for canvas, stating that or- 
dinary house paint soaks through 
the canvas and makes it stiff and 
hard. Ordinary house paints have 
neither the proper body nor vis- 
cosity for use on canvas, although 
this drawback may be overcome to 
some extent by thoroughly soak- 
ing the canvas in water before 
applying the house paint. 

However, by far the best pro- 
cedure would be for K. W. K. to 
secure properly formulated awn- 
ing paints. These have the correct 
body and viscosity for coating 
canvas, and are made with a spe- 
cial oil that prevents excessive 
penetration of the paint into the 
canvas. These special oils also 
give the coating the required flex- 
ibility—A. F. Byers, Sales Mgr., 
Benjamin Franklin Paint & Var- 
nish Co. 


Old Bone White Finish 


On page 30 of your November 
issue there is an inquiry about 
“Bone White Finish” to which a 
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very interesting and informative 
answer is given. For a high grade 
finish of this type, several of our 
customers are using the following 
schedule. 
Old Bone or Antiqued Finish 

1) Spray one coat white—wood un- 


with 6/0 sandpaper. 
3) Spray one coat—flat white lac- 


6) Brush and wipe +1.) 

two hours. 

) Spray one coat of water white 
flat lacquer. 

A few months ago, we distribu- 
ted panels representing this finish 
to a number of the furniture man- 
ufacturers and if you believe this 
inquirer would be interested in 
one, we will send one through to 
you to forward, or will send it di- 
rect, as you prefer.—The Sher- 
win Williams Co. 


Sandblasting Castings 


O OBTAIN satisfactory re- 

sults with sandblasting it is 
necessary to provide an ample 
supply of compressed air. The 
pressure that should be used de- 
pends upon the nature of the 
work. For cleaning light castings, 
such as stove castings, I suggest 
using an air pressure of from 5 
to 10-lbs.; for medium castings 
and heavy iron castings, use 15 to 
20-Ibs.; for steel castings, use 30 
to 75-lbs. 

The air piping connections to 
the receiver and the sandblast 
should be not less in diameter 
than the air connection of the 
sandblast, but if the distance be- 
tween the receiver and sandblast 
is over 75-ft., the piping should be 
larger than the air connection of 
the sandblast to allow for the 
loss of pressure from friction. It 


PERFORMANCE PLUS! 
CROWN SPRA-MORE 


The performance of this efficient outfit will 
amaze you. Handles many heavy duty jobs. 
Y% H.P. motor, direct drive, diaphragm com- 
pressor; i — pressure adjuster, wick 
oiling, switch = d with 

per 14 gun. gen. Weight. 42 Ibs. id for full de- 
tails. 


CROWN SPRAY GUN MFG. 
COMPANY 


1218 Venice Blvd. Los Angeles 


ew. 057 Bergen 
Houston E. 11th St. 


This superior paper m 
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is not that the sandblast will re- 
quire all of this air, but the most 
satisfactory results are obtained 
by having a backing of air behind 
the jets. 

The compressed air piping 
should be protected from conden- 
sation, especially if the lines are 
long. Moisture must be kept away 
from the sand to insure proper 
working of the apparatus. 

The sand used in sandblast 
cleaning should be sharp, clean 
quartz or silica sifted through a 
screen of the proper mesh and 
dried long enough before hand to 
be cold when used. When using a 
%4-in. nozzle, the sand should be 
passed through a No. 8 mesh 
screen. With a %-in. nozzle, much 
coarser sand can be used. A 
coarser sand is very effective for 
general work such as for cleaning 
castings. For sandblasting large 
areas I suggest using a mixture 
of 70% sand and 30% steel shot, 
with an air pressure of about 100- 
Ibs. per square inch. Experience 


For Over 40 Years 
Manufacturing Quality 
GOLD and SILVER 
Colored Bronze Powder 
Write for Samples 


The O. Hommel Co., Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAND BLASTS 


We also build PAINT SPRAY 
GUNS, Pressure 


‘anks, Air Com- 
pressors, etc. 
THE MACLEOD CO. 
Bogen St. Cincinnati, O. 


and extensive tests have shown 
that the surface condition pro- 
duced by moderate sandblasting 
has all the merits required to in- 
sure maximum paint adhesion. 

Sandblasting cleans the metal 
and is an effective way to prepare 
metal surfaces to receive a prim- 
ing coat. Metal surfaces prepared 
this way will allow the use of 
either oil or pyroxylin primer. In 
operation, I have found that we 
get good results from sandblast- 
ing by holding the nozzle about 
6-in. from the work, and at the 
angle of 45°. However in this, as 
in other operations, the best re- 
sults are obtained by employing 
only experienced help.—GeEo. Mos- 
KOs. 


Comments by E. S. Harvey follow: 

As you state, friction is a very 
material item of loss of actual 
working air, especially if the line 
has more than a reasonable num- 
ber of Ls or other fittings—and 
irrespective of length of line 
when you speak of mill or shop 
lines, cold weather is something 
to be considered also, as air lines 
will freeze at a degree of tem- 
perature that will not affect water 
as you know. 

In other words, irrespective of 
the size of the hose to the sand- 
blast nozzle, or paint spray noz- 
zle as well, the “main air line” 
should be sufficiently larger that 
friction would not be a factor in 
actual tool operation — rather a 
loss comparable to that of air 
compressor capacity. 

As far as the operator holding 
the nozzle a certain distance from 
his work, this is more or less a 
matter of experience, as operators 
may move the nozzle at different 
speeds, dependent upon the type 
of work and the abrasive used. 
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In the way of abrasives, I would 
base this feature on the general 
principle of any cutting wheel, 
that is: Soft for hard metals and 
hard for soft metals—and very 
often experience has shown that a 
sharp river sand will give results 
out of all proportion to the more 
expensive silica sands, which will 
again vary according to analysis. 
In other words, I feel that as a 
last analysis, the sellers of abra- 
sive materials should be called 
upon to give the benefit of their 
experience when requested and let 
results prove up, rather than at- 
tempt to make a broad recommen- 
dation, as market sources and de- 
livery points may be a deciding 
factor. The question of reclaim- 
ing the abrasive after an opera- 
tion is a matter for consideration 


Naturally to hold the sandblast 
nozzle to a straight line on the 
work would cause a rebound, even 
though it would insure a harder 
cut, but again the factor arises as 
to the efficiency of the exhausting 
equipment to handle the abrasive 
which might permit of a different 
angle, as against a booth or bench 
that is not so efficiently equipped. 


Finishing Things 
Finishing things is to me a hobby, 
I enjoy spreading lacquer or var- 


nish. 
Hardly a thing escapes my eye, 
I cover all things that tarnish. 


Paints, enamels, glossy or flat, 
In colors that make you dizzy. 
The depression hasn't bothered me, 
With daubing I’m always kept busy. 


With makers of paint and lacquer, 
Everything's all aglow. 

The finish I want is easy to get, 
They all have a perfect flow. 


Hues prettier than any rainbow, 
As fine as a school girl's blush. 

I now produce around my home, 
With liquid, paint pot and brush. 


—JoOHN R. RITCHIE. 


r 


num. Height 46-in., weight 70-lbs., floor 
38-in. triangular. Price very reasonable. 


Send for e, descripti ircular or 
for any ‘onal information desired 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO. 


324 W. 10th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


Letters from |. F. Readers 


(Continued from page 7) 


us a free copy of your latest issue 
which, if found to our satisfaction, 
will be followed by a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Please give us addresses of 
firms who can supply cheap quality 
lacquers for our wooden radio and 

mophone cabinets.— Parakh & 

ns, 483 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 
INDIA. 


Rubbing Machine 


Please advise us where an electric 
rubbing machine may be obtained.— 
S. S. Varnish Co. 


To Bleach Birch 


Do you know of any treatment for 
small birch w turnings that will 
bleach them white? If you have 
heard of any such method we would 
appreciate your giving us the infor- 
mation.—I. V. O. & Co. (Hair Orna- 
ments, Novelties). 


Marbleizing Steel 


We are interested in the article 
about “Graining and Marbleizing 
Steel Burial Vaults,” as published in 
August, 1934, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 
We would greatly appreciate any ad- 
ditional information that you may 
have, or can you refer us to someone 
on the subject of graining or marble- 
izing metal?—T. T. Vault Co. 


Pyrolene Wood Top 


Several of our customers are call- 
ing for a pyrolene-effect wood top. 

e are interested in learning wheth- 
er or not there is a materia! on the 
market which is sprayed and which 
gives the same appearance as pyro- 
ene? We also would like to learn 
the source of supply for the regular 
pyrolene that is used on the tops of 


pirits 


N COMPANY . 1608 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 


hampers and small tables used in 
bath rooms.—C. C. Co. (Baskets for 
Every Purpose). 


Books on Finishing 


One of our customers in the wood- 
finishing industry is anxious to ob- 
tain a text book on finishing sys- 
tems, including information on tint- 
ing enamels, etc. Will you please ad- 
vise of any publications which you 
believe will fulfill requirements and, 
if sible, send a descriptive leaflet. 
W. Works. 


Put in a Water Booth! 


Our attention has been called to 
the article in November issue, page 
37, on ‘“‘Waste Spray Collection” by 
Mr. M. M, Miller. 

Mr. Miller’s difficulty could have 
been readily solved by the installa- 
tion of a water wash spray booth. 
While it is probably too late now to 
remind him of this equipment, it 
might not be inadvisable to drop 
him a note to the effect that had he 
called u one the 
spray- nting equipment manufac- 
they would have been 
difficulty. -B. Cc. ardner, The De 
Vilbiss Co. 


Back to Natural Finishes 


Some of the furniture I see these 
days, together with the newspaper 
and magazine articles about finishing 
or refinishing furniture and cabinet 
work, make me sick. It is seemingly 
only a question of spreading it on. 
From a commercial standpoint this 
is of course appropos; but why can- 
not some of us come back to the 
good old natural wood and a more 
or less natural way of handling it? 

I have several pieces of hand-made 
furniture finished with nothing more 
than boiled oil and turpentine, with, 
of course, the requisite amount of el- 
bow grease. No stain of any kind is 
involved for the very simple reason 
that most woods take on a natu 


be required, if such is desirable. 
The pieces of furniture mentioned 
are made from white pine, mahog- 
any of the plain variety, white oak 
and walnut. They stand scratching, 
knawi by my dogs and rain beat- 
ing in from the open windows, with- 
out damage that cannot be easily 
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and quickly remedied. On the other 
na have furniture finished with 
the latest in lacquers and varnish, 
including phenol lacquers and at 
mee, ro a pain in the n 


More Stick Shellac Cards 


We notice in your November issue, 
ou have a letter received from the 
niversal Stick Shellac Co. in regard 
to color cards on this product, and 
feel that we should also be given 
some consideration in your next is- 
sue. We therefore ask that you pub- 
lish our willingness to supply users 
of stick shellac our own color cards 
on our Star Sticks Shellac and Star 
Lac Sticks.—Star Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


What Research Does 


Five practical ways in which any 
research department should be able 
to justify itself were recently stated 
by Dr. Foster D. Snell. They are: 

1) Reduced cost of product to con- 
sumer. 

2) Increased margin of profit to 
manufacturer. 

3) Increased appeal to consumer. 

4) Increased field for utilization of 
product. 

6) Increased business through intro- 
duction of profitable new products. 

This analysis was rt of Doctor 
Snell’s address on “The Advantages 
of Close Cooperation between the Re- 
search and Sales Departments,’’ 
which he delivered to the annual 
of a manufacturers’ associa- 

ion. 


Booklet on Bakelite Resins 


A new booklet, “Integrity of Fin- 
ishes,"”” recently published by Bake- 
lite Corporation, Bound Brook, N. J., 
emphasizes particularly certain qual- 
ities and characteristics of Bakelite 
Synthetic Resins which impart in- 
tegrity to a paint product—resist- 
ance to sunlight and weathering, 
moisture resistance, chemical resist- 
ance, elasticity and its retention 
and toughness. The booklet attempts 
to apply these factors of integrity 
to house paints, marine finishes, 
railway coatings, floor varnishes, fur- 
niture varnishes, anti-corrosive prim- 
ers and finishing coats, and indus- 
trial baking finishes. It contains 16 


pages, 6x9-in., between heavy paper 
covers, and has many attractive 
illustrations. 


OT 
Industrial Use 
Pyroxylin Lacquer 
Finishing Varnishes 
Primers and Surfacers 
Phe Can Help You 
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The MIXING of 
COLORS and PAINTS 


OLOR For- 
mulas and 
Useful Color 
Cards. Descrip- 


Use and the Mix- 
ing of Colors and 
Paints for Interi- 
or Decorating, 
House Painting, 
Arts and Crafts, 
Furniture and 


of Color Pigments; Properties of Color Pig- 
ments; How Colors Are P: for the 
Trade; Basic Paint Pigments; Painting Oils; 
Volatile Thinners and ers; General Paint 
Methods; Color Theory, Principles 
and Use; Colored Paint Mixing Methods; 
Mixing Special terials; Color 
Harmony and Selecting Color 
Schemes; Printing In 


296 Pages, Fully Illustrated with 
Color Chart and Drawings, 00 


Practical Publications, Inc. 
222 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Led. 
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Distributed to Executives and Foremen 
Finishers in industrial plants where finish- 
ing coats are applied with finishing 
equipment 


Published the 15th of each month by 

PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 

222 East Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Telephone Riley 6771 


Presid 


A. T. Gaumer 
Vice-Pres. and Editor....... ..W. H. Rohr 
Treasurer and Adv. Mgr.....£. A. Dosch 
Secretary R. E. Suits 


Subscription Rates Per Year 
U. S. and Possessi $2.00 
Canada and Foreign Countries....$3.00 


EDITORIAL 
Latest Fashion Colors 


The first cards of new colors 
for the spring season were recent- 
ly issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association of the United States. 
Pastel colors represent a signifi- 
cant new movement. The color 
organization called particular at- 
tention to their fashion impor- 
tance when accented with darker 
tones, such as light browns with 
pink and the new rendition of 
navy with paler blues. 

Important new colors are Maris 
blue, a deep turquoise; Acid green, 
a yellowish tone of the sulpher 


type; Coral Mist, of creamy yel- 
lowish undertone; Cameo Rose, a 
true flower pink; Crystal green; 
Wheat Gold. In the “fruit” mo- 
tif, a new Creamy Peach tone, 
and a cool Citron yellow. The 
latest development in off-white is 
a rich creamy tint called Cameo 
White, which is expected to have 
high fashion prestige as a sup- 
plement to pure white, and is es- 
pecially effective in combination 
with one of the new browns or 
Navy blue. 

In the basic colors, consider- 
able merchandising importance is 
accorded new interpretations of 
blue in pavy, as Concord blue, a 
clear purplish navy; and Dawn 
blue, a medium grayed tone. 
Toffee brown, a rich candy shade 
and Java tan, a dark neutral 
beige, are among these shades. 

Rust themes will be popular, 
and among these are Copper Tint, 
Indian Clay, Berry Rose, a smart 
raspberry tone; also Petunia pur- 
ple, Nomad green, a dark clear 
green of yellowish cast; and Sea- 
gull, a light neutral gray. There 
is a strong indorsement given to 
greens for spring, and bluish 
greens of Chinese persuasion are 
also included. 

There is a new peacock blue 
called Chinese Peacock; an in- 
tense sapphire hue called Talis- 
man blue; a strong bluish pink of 
the geranium type; a virile Erin 
type of green called Limerick; a 
bright golden yellow, Canton 
Gold; and a new rendition of blu- 
ish red called Cocarde. 

A novel feature for the spring 
color range is found in new group- 
ings of light and darker harmon- 
izing tones, suggesting companion 
shades. This arrangement high- 
lights greenish turquoise with 
peacock green, light and dark 
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raspberry, dusty mauvish rose 
and mulberry, violet with clear 
bluish purple, and a light pinkish 
terra cotta shade allied with a 
new rust. 


Markets for Durable Goods 
Point to Prosperity 

The waiting markets or pent-up 
needs for what we term “durable 
goods” in this country are esti- 
mated to total up to more than 
40 billions of dollars, according to 
B. C. Forbes in his twice-a-month 
business magazine. The grand to- 
tal is added up from an itemized 
list based upon recent surveys 
which are considered to be fairly 
accurate and conservative. 

The last two issues of Forbes 
magazine contain feature articles 
which reveal some amazing facts 
and figures upon the tremendous 
possibilities now open to manu- 
facturers of building materials, 
transportation equipment, paints 
and finishing materials, machin- 
ery, modern household utilities, 
etc. In his December 1 issue, Mr. 
Forbes says: 

“The prospect is, now that Wash- 
that placing of orders will begin 
forthwith. 


“This writer sees possibilities of a 
veritable boom in heavy industries 
involving scarcity, clamor for prompt 
deliveries, rising raw-material costs 
and soaring prices."’ 


In this same issue a page head- 
ed “Durable-Prosperity Roll of 
Honor,” carries the names of 33 
firms (some of them advertisers 
in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING) which 
have recently spent or are now 
spending sums ranging from a 
few hundred thousand to several 
millions of dollars for such things 
as new machinery, equipment, 
— improvements or plant addi- 
ions. 


Business writers and editors 
other than Mr. Forbes are mani- 
festing timely optimism about the 
near future of business prosperity 
and industrial production in the 
United States. On the whole, con- 
fidence in the future has become 
more real and more widespread 
among people throughout the 
country. As a result, we see more 
money being spent, more invest- 
ments being made and more sub- 
stantial plans for heavy expendi- 
tures being pushed by private en- 
terprises. There is something real- 
ly hopeful to look forward to for 
1935. 


Product Development 


New industries, new processes 
and new uses for present products 
—these, according to a well known 
business leader, are the cures for 
many present day industrial ills. 
An increasing number of manu- 
facturers are turning to product 
development or product improve- 
ment as a means of stimulating 
sales and enlarging profits. Prod- 
uct development today is con- 
cerned not only with mechanical 
excellence, but also with potential 
markets, attractive design, dur- 
able and decorative finishes, and 
with qualities in the product that 
will meet the desires of consum- 
ers. 
Sales or service men are found 
to be a fertile source of ideas for 
new products, probably because 
of their close contact with users. 
Other companies obtain sugges- 
tions from general employes 
which have been found useful in 
developing new ideas. A promi- 
nent manufacturer of automo- 
biles goes direct to the consumer, 
on the theory that “there is only 
one person qualified to say just 
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what the motorist prefers and 
that person is the motorist him- 
self.” 

In the selection of ideas for 
development, many companies 
give attention to such considera- 
tions as: 1) whether the product 
is suitable for marketing to es- 
tablished sales outlets, 2) whether 
it can be fabricated with existing 
plant and equipment, 3) whether 
it will overcome seasonal dullness, 
4) whether the potential market 
is worth cultivating. 

Research and development work 
in a number of large companies 
is usually under the direction of 
an officer, often ranking with the 
executive in charge of production 
and sales. The use of a technical 
research organization consisting 
of chemists and engineers is quite 
common in the larger organiza- 
tions. 


Repairing Damaged Places 
In Finished Surfaces 


HAVE BEEN asked at various 

times what to do with an enam- 
eled or varnished or lacquered 
surface that has been marred. A 
superficial scratch on an enameled 
or varnished surface may be 
rubbed out with pumice or rotten- 
stone, moistening it during the 
operation with either oil or water. 
On a lacquered surface, a small 
scratch can be rubbed out the 
same way, but a good rubbing and 
polishing compound is better; 
sometimes a piece of crocus (pol- 
ishing) cloth will serve the pur- 
pose. 

If the scratch or dent goes into 
the wood or metal so deep that it 
can’t be touched up without show- 
ing, the hole may be filled by 
burning in shellac or filling it 


with plastic wood or a little putty. 
I find that a quick-drying putty 
works well. Sometimes I mix a 
little powdered chalk with lacquer 
(either clear or colored) making 
it as nearly as possible the same 
color as the surface to be patched, 
and then fill the hole with this. 
Here is where a very fine grade 
of sandpaper, say No. 3/0, or a 
piece of crocus cloth will come in 
handy. 

Be sure the filler is thoroughly 
dry clear down to the bottom be- 
fore sanding the surface. It may 
shrink a little in drying; if it 
does, glaze over it with more 
putty or repair plastic. When 
dry, sand the surface smooth and 
then go over the top with a thin 
coat of lacquer or shellac. Thin 
the lacquer or shellac about 50/50, 
and pour some into a clean dish 
or pan so you can dip into it with 
a small cheesecloth pad. Dip your 
pad into this solution and give 
the repaired place a quick swipe. 
This is really better than brush- 
ing the finish on. This method is 
for small spots only. 

After the spot is smooth and 
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flush with the remainder of the 
surface, the coloring may be ap- 
plied. This can be done in most 
cases with a fine camel-hair or 
fitch brush, say about % or %-in. 
wide. However, this is up to the 
operator as every job is handled 
differently. Be sure to avoid get- 
ting a heavy edge around the 
spot. For touching up, blend the 
repair finish into a feather edge 
all around. This will enable you 
to make a smoother job when rub- 
bing it with pumice, rottenstone, 
or rubbiug compound. When rub- 
bing over a patch it is well to 
extend your rubbing over the 
original surface to give it uni- 
formity of appearance. 

In reference to repairs do not 
forget that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 
After a new piece of work is fin- 
ished and dry enough to pack, 
then see that it is packed properly 
and carefully. Use clean soft 
packing material that is free from 
any injurious substances. After 
a finished article is packed it 
should be handled carefully in 
transit. When you are forced to 
place one piece upon or close to 
another, put suitable padding be- 
tween them. When finished arti- 
cles reach their destination, it is 
advisable to look over the load to 
see how it was packed, and then 
try to unpack it along the same 
lines. 

One customer, to whom I de- 
livered a job, tried to burn off the 
binding twine with a match. Such 
thoughtlessness as this may not 
only set the wrapper on fire and 
scorch the finish, but it may start 
a bad fire. Always bear in mind 
that “a careless second” may cost 
several hours of work later in do- 
ing the job over.—FRED MANN- 
HARDT. 


Classified Advertising 


Advertisements under this heading 45 
cents a line per insertion, minimum 
charge, $1.35. In estimating, calculate six 
words to one line, and add one additional 
line for heading. Use this department to 
obtain help, find positions, buy and sell 
equipment, dispose of manufacturing 
properties, etc. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
SUPERINTENDENT OR 
ESTIMATOR 


With a well-established firm manu- 
facturing Architectural Woodwork or 

Bank, Office and Store Fixtures. Ex- 
perienced in Designing, Estimating, 
Production and Sales. Age 42. Ad- 
dress IF-543, care INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
Experienced stain sample matcher 
—advise past experience and salary 
wanted. Address IF-542, care INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


PAINT SALESMEN WANTED. 
By Eastern manufacturer. All terri- 
tories open. Must have established 
industrial immediate business for 
users of lacquers, synthetics, var- 
nishes, oil enamels and undercoats. 
State age and experience. Salary 
$25.00 weekly plus 12% commission. 
Address IF-540, care INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING, 254 West 2ist st., New 
York, A 


WANTED—SALESMEN 

Calling on Industrial Trade to sell 
complete line Rust Destroyers, Rust 
Preventives and Rust Sealers for 
roduction and maintenance work. 

sy to demonstrate, repeat orders, 
liberal commissions, protected terri- 
tory. Write in confidence to THE 
EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
ie Cleveland, Ohio. Established 


FOR SALE. 
Metal Lacquers—odd lots 
colors at bargain prices. Write for 
details — ING, Box 446, 
Meadville, Pa. 


MACHINERY WANTED. 
Three roller coater machines, suit- 
able for painting Venetian Blind 
Slats, used or rebuilt. Address IF- 


544, care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 
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| Practical Japanning 
and Enameling 


ERE is the first authoritative 
handbook of its kind, con- 
_— taining much information that 
- has never before been published. 
A You will find between its covers 
facts, processes, and formulae 
t have been considered secret 
by many japanners. 


The author has actually been 
doing this work for others for 
many years and he knows where- 
of he speaks. No one has ever 

me into the subject of metal 

nishing more deeply than he nor 
has the subject ever nm ex- 
so clearly and 

his book was eight years in 
preparation. 


; Color plates and a multitude of 

a tables and illustrations make the 
jf text even more clear and under- 
standable. The volume is bound 
in harmony with its companions 
of the Practical Finishing Series 
and makes a rich, attractive ap- 
pearance... 22 chapt ers. 


Price $3.50..... money refunded if 
book is not satisfactory. 

‘di Practical Publications, Inc. 

222 East Ohio St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
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